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E more one studies the generation in which St. Rob- 

ert Bellarmine lived, the more one is impressed by the 
towering greatness and influence of the man. Though he 
lived and taught, for the most part, only in Louvain and 
Rome, yet it may probably be said that there was no name 
at that period more bandied about, all over Europe, than 
the name of Bellarmine. In Italy, France and Belgium; 
in Germany, Holland and England, it was almost a house- 
hold word. Scholars on both sides quoted Bellarmine, lec- 
tured for or against him; and even the common people 
played with his name, partly in joke, partly in fear. 

Thus in Holland we find a Calvinist of his time declar- 
ing that “Bellarmine is read with too much interest: he is 
trusted as though he were an oracle, nay more, as though 
he were the very truth of God.” At the annual book fair 
at Frankfort in 1585, a visitor to the town writes that while 
other books were selling very poorly, Bellarmine’s Contro- 
versies were fetching a high price; and he goes on: “If the 
printer had brought two thousand copies, he would easily 
have disposed of them all.” For London, at the same 
period, the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Bartoli quotes a London bookseller as saying: “This Jesuit 
has brought me more trade than all our doctors put to- 
gether.” In Oxford, John Reynolds lectured thrice weekly 
against him, so did Whitaker, in Cambridge; Stapleton 
bears witness to the furore caused there by his name. For 
France, we have the evidence of Pére Coton, who writes to 
the King of France: “The heretics of France and England 
call the Catholics indifferently Papists and Bellarminists.” 
In his Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, the sceptic Bayle 
thus sums him up: “It is certain that no Jesuit has so hon- 
oured his Order as Bellarmine, and no other has better de- 
fended the cause of the Roman Church, and of the Pope in 
particular.” 
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When we read testimonies such as these, and they are 
but a few of the many, we are tempted to believe that those 
do not exaggerate who compare him with the greatest cham- 
pions of the Faith in the past. What Athanasius was to 
the Church of the third century, that was Bellarmine to his 
generation; so says Pére Coton, after the passage we have 
just quoted. The Dominican Cardinal Scaglia compares him 
to St. Jerome and St. Thomas; Cardinal Bandino likens him 
“to the Doctors of the Church for his learning and _ holi- 
ness.” Varallo and Ubaldini declare that he would rightly 
be called the Athanasius and the Augustine of the Counter- 
Reformation. And, looking into the times that came after 
him, we would add, that what Albertus Magnus was to 
Aquinas, that was Bellarmine to the schools of theology and 
philosophy of later generations. For he was the meeting- 
point of most theological reasoning that went before him; 
he was also the starting-point from which most of our mod- 
ern systems have come. On that account, if on no other, 
he is probably the most representative man in the Catholic 
Church of his generation; or, as our present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI calls him: “a star of the first magnitude in 
the heaven of the Church.” 


His SIMPLICITY 


There is no need here to go back upon the character, or 
history, or training of Bellarmine. This only we may re- 
mark, that, partly for reasons of health, partly because of 
the circumstances in which, as a young Jesuit scholastic, he 
found himself, his early training in philosophy, theology, 
and other sciences was less than that which was usually 
given to those of his own standing. One might have said, 
looking at his early years only from the outside, that he 
was not likely to emerge a great leader of thought. But he 
had some natural saving qualities, which more than made 
up for what he missed in those early years of training; in- 
deed, as has often happened with great and original minds, 
it may well have been that his first disadvantage only stimu- 
lated the more that simple self-reliance for which he was cer- 
tainly conspicuous. 

For this is the first trait which, we would say, made for 
his ultimate greatness; an astonishing simplicity. of charac- 
ter, noticeable to the very end, which has been remarked 
upon by writers both of his own time and of the pres- 
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ent day. It was a simplicity which made, perhaps, a nat- 
urally sensitive man into an unconsciously brave one; for 
he went into battle so simply, so single-mindedly, that he 
seemed to be almost unaware that he was doing it. And 
with that simplicity there went an extraordinary accurate 
memory which, though paralleled and perhaps excelled by 
others of his time, as, for instance, Lainez, is, nevertheless, 
so unknown in our day as to be looked upon as almost a 
prodigy. Thus Bartoli, who is one of our chief sources of 
information concerning Bellarmine in himself, tells us that: 


It was his privilege to add to such talent an equally great mem- 
ory. Bellarmine confessed that to learn a Latin composition to be 
delivered in Latin and lasting over an hour (a whole book of the 
Eneid, for instance), it was sufficient preparation for him to read 
it over once, so stamping it on his memory that with eyes closed he 
could point out the page and line of any particular word. 


Behind this simplicity anyone who has followed the story 
of his life, or has only dipped into his writings just to learn 
his manner, must have been struck with the fact that Bel- 
larmine was a born teacher. He had a great ambition, 
and a great gift, not merely to acquire knowledge—which 
for its own sake one suspects he did not value overmuch— 
but to acquire it in such a way that he might impart it to 
others. He would study for their sake, not for his own; 
that he might have something to give to them, not simply 
in order that he might become learned in himself. With 
that ambition before him he was an omnivorous student. 
Thus, when appointed to teach theology, he himself tells 
us with his characteristic simplicity, that he read “almost 
all the Fathers, and many scholastic Doctors, the Councils 
or at least their Compendium, and almost the whole of the 
corpus of Canon Law.” He seems to have been able to 
set his mind to almost anything that was knowable: “So 
apt was he,” says Bartoli, “at all single branches of learn- 
ing, however diverse, that his genius seemed to tend solely 
to that one.” 


PRACTICAL-MINDED 


Thirdly, as an initial quality, we cannot help noticing 
how rationalistic was his thought, using the word ‘in its 
best and proper sense. He was practical-minded; he had 
always a purpose in view; he reasoned, never for the sake 
of reasoning, but because of the object and conclusion which 
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his accurate judgment had shown him beforehand that he 
would reach. Indeed, at the beginning of his Book of Con- 
troversiés, we find him complaining of the method of his 
tirnes, and pleading for something broader and grander: 
“For there is nowadays question,” he writes, “not of trifles, 
which matter little whether they be true or false; not of 
metaphysical subtleties which may be safely ignored or 
even laudably opposed; there is question of God, of Christ, 
of the Church, of the Sacraments, of Justification, the assist- 
ance of grace, free-will, of many other serious and hard mat- 
ters which are the very foundations of the Faith.” Never- 
theless, he reasoned to the very last syllogism, and would 
have the facts with which he dealt accurate to the very 
last item. 

He was one who was never content with a text-book, 
though he wrote text-books himself; to him a text-book 
which did not stimulate, and lead to further study, was 
a dead thing. He had in himself that gift for research 
which characterizes genius, a certain dissatisfaction with 
accepted standards, and theories, and learning, which made 
him always anxious to go further than books would take 
him, simply that he might be sure that he was on solid 
ground. 

For these reasons, perhaps more than for any other, 
Bellarmine was an innovator in his generation. We look 
back on St. Thomas Aquinas, and realize that he was great, 
and an innovator in his time, because after having acquired 
all that Albertus could give him, he struck out into a new 
field, that of Aristotelian philosophy. He would fight the 
opponents of the Church with their own weapons. Aquinas 
was great, not only because he brought the old to a point, 
but more because he opened out a new world to theological 
thought. In precisely the same way Bellarmine opened out 
a new field, and that was the field of positive theology. 
Fortunately for him there were others of his way of thinking. 
Baronius was writing: “Nothing has been hitherto so 
neglected in the Church as the true, exact, diligently studied 
narration of ecclesiastical history”; and was setting him- 
self to fill up the gap. Maldonatus had already written: 
“Many theologians of our time have seriously neglected the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and the pure traditions of scholas- 
tic doctrine”; and he had inaugurated his school of Scrip- 
ture study. Bellarmine made use of both of these. He 
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brought everything to bear on theology, Scripture, the Fa- 
thers, tradition; he would have nothing omitted that would 
elucidate a point; the modern student of theology will recog- 
nize at once that the method followed in the schools to- 
day is the method which Bellarmine instituted. 


Not A SPECIALIST 


Another characteristic, following upon the last, and in 
distinction from the custom of most theologians of his time, 
was Bellarmine’s insistence on seeing and teaching truth as 
a whole. Most of his contemporaries tended to be special- 
ists on one point or another; Bellarmine insisted that the- 
ology was one thing, even as the Church was one thing, 
that the dogmas of the Faith were not things apart, one 
from another, and that the broader one’s grasp of the 
whole truth, the more accurate would be one’s understand- 
ing of any single portion. 

In this, perhaps more than in anything else, we feel 
how close akin were the minds of Bellarmine and Aquinas; 
there is a likeness in the “Controversies” and the “Contra 
Gentes” which cannot be mistaken. Both begin with the 
same principle. St. Thomas opens his argument by lay- 
ing it down that if discussion is to lead to anything it must 
start from some point on which both parties agree; and 
since he is dealing with unbelievers he first develops the 
proof from nature of the existence of God. Bellarmine does 
precisely the same; since he is arguing not with unbeliev- 
ers but with heretics, he begins with that which is common 
to them both. 

“Tt is impossible,” he writes, “to argue unless our ad- 
versaries agree with us on some common first principle. 
We all agree that the Word of God is the rule of faith by 
which all dogmas are to be judged’’; hence his great book 
which is ultimately to meet all attacks, at first leaves con- 
troversy alone that it may go over common ground, be- 
lief in Jesus, the Word of God. 

Indeed, throughout the Book of Controversies Bellar- 
mine laid himself out not so much to controvert, as to 
bring together everything that truth had to show and make 
it bear upon each point as it came before him. He had 
no patience with merely negative argument; he was never 
content with only showing that his adversary was wrong; 
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since that adversary had something positive on his side, 
he must meet him with what was more positive. As an illus- 
tration of this we may quote one of those side passages 
of arms into which Bellarmine was occasionally tempted. 


BELLARMINE Quotes DANTE 


Soon after the excommunication of Henry IV of France 
by Pope Sixtus V, a French Calvinist, anonymous, but call- 
ing himself a nobleman of France, produced a book pre- 
tending to prove that the Pope was Antichrist. In the 
second part of his book Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio were 
quoted, along with other Italian authors, to show that they, 
too, denied the Papacy. This evidently roused not only 
the ecclesiastic, but also the Italian in Bellarmine, and 
for once he let his indignation go. In a stirring booklet he 
followed the writer step by step through his work; when 
he came to Dante, first he took his adversary’s quota- 
tions one by one, giving them their true significance, then 
he piled up stanza after stanza, showing what was the 
poet’s true mind. He concluded, not without a touch of 
contempt seldom found in his works: 


But let that suffice. It is not worth while to adduce all that 
could be said, for this is abundantly enough. This young man, 
who has ca!led Dante to judgment, if he has any shame at all, will 
blush at his display of ignorance. 


It was because of this thoroughness, and this vision of 
theology as a whole, that, perhaps to his own surprise, 
when Bellarmine’s course as Professor of Controversies was 
finished, he found he had written a great theological treatise, 
so complete that it required but little revision to make it 
the most perfect text-book of his time, and for many gen- 
erations after. 

That same desire to get at the truth at all costs probably 
explains another quality which was often acknowledged in 
his day, namely, his conspicuous effort to fathom the minds 
as well as the words of his rivals, and when he expressed 
their thought to express it as accurately as they would 
themselves. In this he is close akin to Newman. The 
praise he has received from Lutheran and other theologians 
for representing them correctly, and for his patient courtesy 
in dealing with them, is ample proof of this side of his 
genius. 
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His BREADTH OF UNDERSTANDING 


In exactly the same way, on the other side, rather than 
gain any mere dialectical success, he would admit weak 
points without a moment’s hesitation. Charges against the 
Church he readily accepted, when he knew that such 
charges were borne out by historical research. In this he 
tended to be suspect, but he did not hesitate; when, later 
in his life, he found himself by no means a persona grata 
to some in the Roman Curia, we may well suppose that 
the enmity was due in great measure to this adherence to 
the truth. The affability of his manner, the ease of his 
agreements, the breadth of his understanding, made friends 
of his opponents, even though it has to be conceded that 
sometimes also they made opponents of his friends. 

Lastly, the student of Bellarmine cannot fail to notice 
another significant feature of his genius, and that is the pre- 
cision with which he puts his finger on the point which really 
matters in a dispute or problem. It is not so much error of 
detail that he controverts; it is some principle that lies at its 
root. In other places, apart from the Controversies, it is 
even more conspicuous, because the argument is confined to 
a single issue; witness his refutation of Baius in his youth, 
and, in his maturity, his duel with the English king. In 
that controversy James I was the aggressor; Bellarmine cor- 
rected him first on one point then on another until the King 
was put wholly on his defence. The final issue, on the in- 
terpretation of the Rights of Kings, was Bellarmine’s; as 
Father Brodrick points out, his theory alone prevails to-day. 


CHAMPION OF THE PEN 


Because Bellarmine was a teacher rather than a student, 
because he was essentially a man of the immediate present 
rather than of abstract speculation, it has to be noticed that 
his works, voluminous as they are, all of them, or nearly all, 
appear as works called forth by some immediate event. 
Newman said of himself that, except for two books, he wrote 
nothing that was not forced from him by the circumstances 
of the moment. The same with even more significance must 
be said of Bellarmine. He wrote a Hebrew grammar, be- 
cause he was teaching Hebrew; he wrote his great book on 
the Controversies, because he had been appointed to the 
Chair in the German College; he wrote his Treatise, “De 
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Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis,”’ because he needed something 
accurate to fall back upon in his lectures; he wrote his 
ascetical works entirely as the outcome of the Spiritual Re- 
treats and Instructions which he had to give as spiritual 
Father in his old age. 

Perhaps we may except his two Catechisms written, the 
one for the use of children, and the other for the use of the 
teachers of children. But even these were written under 
pressure from Cardinal Tarugi, and almost at the command 
of Pope Clement VIII; and we may be sure that they were 
written with the zest that would belong to one who, as we 
have said, was, of all things, a teacher of men. Obviously, 
this can be no matter of surprise, for not only, as we have 
already mentioned, was he not a student for study’s sake, 
but until his old age his life was lived at far too great a rate 
for him to be able to write a great treatise in any abstract 
way. Nevertheless, it is astonishing how lasting his work 
has been, and how it has appealed to friend and rival alike. 

For instance, it is surely a matter of great significance 
that, while on the one hand he would yield nothing to the 
demand of a certain section of English Catholics, who asked 
that the King’s new Oath might be accepted; on the other 
the Martyrs of England looked to Bellarmine as their great 
champion and support. Or again, we may notice that the 
King of England (James I), who counted Bellarmine as his 
greatest theological adversary, still carried his ‘“Ascensio 
mentis in Deum” in his pocket as a book of constant 
spiritual reading. 

But though Bellarmine’s work was, for the most part, 
only occasional, still he was a champion of the pen. He 
speaks in one place of the necessity for multiplying writers, 
even if those writers had nothing new to say, but repeated 


the old truths in new forms. At the beginning of the Con- 
troversies, he says: : 


It is the opinion of St. Augustine that where heresies rage those 
who have gifts as writers should take the pen in hand, even if with 
different words they end by saying the same thing. Indeed it is 
necessary that heretics should be forced to see that there be not one 
only but many who will have the courage to stand up and openly 
attack them. Ii the ancient Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
wrote with such ardour, and induced others to do the same whenever 
it was needed to combat this or that error against a particular point 
of dogma, and that at times when there were among the heretics 
themselves but few writers, what should we not do in these times 
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when innumerable heresies are tearing the Church in pieces, and 
when many of our adversaries are writing books in abundance, so 
that heresy does not merely spread about in secret like a cancer 
through the members of the Mystical Body of Christ, but it is dif- 
fused everywhere as an infinite cloud of locusts. 


From passages such as the above, one can well imagine 
the attitude Bellarmine would have taken up had he been 
alive in our own time. 


A Popular SPIRITUAL WRITER 


It remains to say one word about Bellarmine as a spirit- 
ual writer. We have five opuscula from his pen, written 
all in his old age, primarily for the young men in the no- 
vitiate of the Roman Province. In all of them we recognize 
the accurate theological professor, in his quotations from 
Scripture, in his use of argument, in the extreme orderli- 
ness of his thought. In some sense each is a theological 
treatise on the subject of the spiritual life rather than what 
we might call “spiritual reading.” But that was the fashion 
of the time. When we look at the great spiritual masters, 
like De Ponte and Alvarez de Paz, we recognize this tend- 
ency even more elaborated than we have it in Bellarmine. 
This will account for the great popularity of the saint’s 
writings in his own time, which were translated into as many 
as fourteen languages; while, perhaps, to the present genera- 
tion they make less appeal. Moreover, he has his eye on 
the needs of his own generation; consequently, when he 
seeks for a practical application he dwells much on the 
necessity of almsgiving for the layman, and on the need of 
great devotedness in the ministers of the Church. A mod- 
ern writer contrasting St. Robert with St. Francis de Sales, 
as spiritual writers, sums them up in the sentence: “St. 
Robert Bellarmine seems to be rather an understanding 
which loves, St. [Francis de Sales is a love which under- 
stands.” 

In conclusion, no one can study Bellarmine, whether as a 
theologian, or as a scholastic, or as a man, without feeling 
the intense personality that lay behind all that appears on 
the surface. To his contemporaries, no doubt, his extreme 
simplicity made them overlook that driving personality. But 
it seems to be clearly impossible to attribute his enormous 
influence merely to the product of his pen, or even to his 
prodigious learning. Again and again we have references to 
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him from his enemies, and from his friends, showing that it 
was the man they either feared or admired even more than 
the arguments and statements he adduced. What we have 
just said about James I is an illustration of our point. We 
must not forget that Bellarmine was the spiritual Father of 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, and probably the first to detect the 
saint in the youth with whom he had to deal. Certainly no 
one stood for his Cause after his death more than Bellar- 
mine; he even asked to be buried at his feet. Nor is his de- 
votion to St. Aloysius Gonzaga the only proof of Bellar- 
mine’s spiritual insight. We have the evidence of another 
who has been raised to the honours of the altar, Blessed 
Bernardino Realini, who sat in the benches under Bellar- 
mine, and who writes at the end of his notes, taken after one 
of his lectures—as a youth might spontaneously add a com- 
ment of his own—‘Veramente e un gran Santo.” (Truly 
this is a great Saint.) 





Saint Robert Bellarmine: 
Theologian 


Epwarp MASTERSON 


An estimate, based upon Father Brodrick’s biography,’ of the Saint’s 
services to theological science. 


HE subject is so large, that I can do little more than 
recall a few of the important points which Bellarmine’s 
genius established and elaborated. 

Louvain was his first fiéld of fight, and Dr. Michael De 
Bay, commonly called Baius, was his first adversary. Bel- 
larmine went to Louvain in the year 1569. In the following 
year the Jesuits opened a College there, and Bellarmine was 
made its first theological professor. With the Summa of St. 
Thomas for text-book, he gave his first public lecture on 
October 17, 1570. Three years earlier, on October 1, 1567, 
Pope St. Pius V condemned seventy-nine of Baius’ proposi- 
tions as being heretical, erroneous, suspect, temerarious, 
scandalous and offensive to pious ears. The errors of Baius 
which may be seen in Denzinger, seem to be a blend of Pela- 
gianism and Calvinism. Although the Doctor had taken an 
oath to obey the Pope’s Bull of Condemnation, he continued, 
more heretico, to disseminate his errors in the University of 
Louvain, and Bellarmine resolved to refute them. Duly to 
appreciate the combat, we must remember who Bellarmine 
was, and who Michael Baius. Bellarmine was only twenty- 
eight years old; Baius was fifty-seven. Bellarmine’s habitat 
was the new Jesuit College, barely struggling into existence; 
Baius was housed in the famous University.. Bellarmine was 
a mere stripling with no theological past, except three short 
years of theological studies at the University of Padua; 
Baius, after having professed philosophy for six years in his 
University, was made a Doctor of ‘Fheology as far back as 
1550, was Rector of the Collége Adrien, and, in the year 
1563, had sat in the Council of Trent as representative 
theologian of the King of Spain. Such, in the public eye, 
was the standing of the two men. 

We must not forget, however, that, even in the natural 
order, all the advantages were not on the side of Baius. 
During three years of intense study at the Roman College, 


1“The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Bellarmine,” by James Brodrick, S.J. 
London: Burns, Oates.’’ 
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Bellarmine had drunk deeply at the spring of Aristotelian 
philosophy, purified from incidental infection by such men 
as St. Augustine and St. Thomas; and he had a profound 
veneration for the master-minds in Scholastic Theology. To 
Baius, Scholasticism and the Schoolmen were taboo, and 
even anathema. Moreover, although Baius had such long 
odds in the study of Scripture and Patrology, Bellarmine 
soon overtook and passed him in the race. The heretics 
had made their appeal to history, as was instanced in the 
copious volumes of the “Centuriators of Magdeburg.” Bel- 
larmine saw how necessary for him, and for Catholic priests 
generally, was a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures, of the 
Fathers, and of the Ecclesiastical Historians, in order to 
counter this appeal successfully. So he taught himself He- 
brew; he composed a Hebrew grammar for his students, 
inspiring them with the enthusiasm which consumed himself 
for the language in which the ancient oracles of God had 
been written; he studied the Scriptures; he studied the Fa- 
thers, until he had them at his finger-tips; he studied the 
decrees of Popes and Councils; he was assiduous in his 
reading of the Ecclesiastical Historians. 

With these weapons, and by prayer, instant and perse- 
vering, he won a decisive victory over Baius; and he won it 
within the quiet seclusion of his lecture-room. When, years 
later, the Doctors of the Louvain University, still under the 
influence of Baius, in their disputes with the Jesuit theolo- 
gian, Leonard Lessius, claimed that they had Bellarmine 
on their side, St. Robert said that, so far from holding 
with Baius, he had refuted all his errors in his lectures at 
the Louvain Jesuit College, and that he had refuted them 
without once mentioning Baius’s name. This, we may be 
sure, was no mere boast. Robert Bellarmine was not given 
to blowing his own trumpet. 


PROFESSOR AT ROME 


After a sojourn of seven years, Bellarmine left Louvain 
for Rome, but not until he had trained many recruits to carry 
on the war in defence of orthodoxy. For some time past an 
interesting triangular competition had been in progress be- 
tween Louvain, Milan and Rome, each of the competitors 
striving vi et armis to secure the young theologian’s services. 
Louvain took its stand on possession; Bellarmine was at 
Louvain, and ought to be left there. So thought and argued 
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the Belgian Father Provincial. St. Charles Borromeo, on 
his side, thought that Father Bellarmine had been at Lou- 
vain long enough; that it was now high time he should till 
some other part of the Lord’s vineyard; and that His 
Grace’s College of Brera was just the corner of the vine- 
yard which most needed so skilled a planter. The Pope, 
Gregory XIII, naturally imagined that at Rome such a 
genius could better serve the Universal Church than any- 
where else. This friendly competition is one of many signs 
of the name and fame which Bellarmine acquired during 
his seven years at Louvain. Needless to say, the Pope’s 
judgment prevailed. Towards the end of July, 1576, Bel- 
larmine received the summons to go to Rome. Father Brod- 
rick quotes from the Louvain College Chronicle of that 
year:—“He went away, leaving behind him the shining 
memory of his goodness and learning.” 

When he arrived in Rome he was made professor of theo- 
logical controversy at the Roman College; and, somewhat 
later, he began to publish his Controversial lectures. The 
first volume of the “Controversies,” containing, as it did, 
his teaching on the relation of the Pope to temporal rulers, 
and of temporal rulers to their subjects, brought its author 
into conflict with both Church and State. 


THE Pope’s TEMPORAL JURISDICTION 


When treating of the relation of the Pope to temporal 
rulers, the question, as is obvious, has to do with Christian 
States only, for the Pope has no jurisdiction over infidels. 
In a Christian Commonwealth the Church and the State 
exist side by side, each having its own end, its own means 
proportioned to that end, and its own rulers. Both Church 
and State are perfect societies, because each has its own dis- 
tinct raison d’étre, and each is supreme in its own sphere; 
and because each has within itself, or otherwise accessible, 
all necessary means for the attainment of its end. The Pope 
is the supreme ruler in the Church. In the State the su- 
preme ruler is a single person, or more than one, accord- 
ing to the form of government existing in any given country. 
If peace and unity are to exist, it is abundantly clear that 
these two societies, although distinct, must work together in 
permanent harmony. Accordingly, their union ought to be 
rooted in the subordination of one to the other; i.e., of one 
ruler to the other. Now as the end which the State has in 
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view is the temporal prosperity of the people, whereas the 
Church aims at the eternal salvation of their souls, it is 
obvious that, owing to the inferiority of its end, it is the 
State that must be subordinate to the Church. But there 
are two kinds of subordination, direct and indirect. If the 
State is so subordinated to the Church as to be ruled by the 
Church, in things relating to its own end, then its subordina- 
tion is direct. But if the State, in matters concerning its 
own end, is bound not to impede the Church, but positively 
to help it in its work for the salvation of souls, then the 
subordination of the State to the Church is only indirect. 
As the Pope has ecclesiastical power in all its plenitude, and 
the temporal ruler, temporal power in all its plenitude, the 
question resolves itself into this: Is the temporal ruler of a 
Christian State directly subject to the Pope, or only in- 
directly? 

Bellarmine’s answer is that temporal rulers are not di- 
rectly but only indirectly, subordinate. His first proposition 
is that the Pope has no direct temporal jurisdiction, Papam 
non habere ullam temporalem jurisdictionem directe. He 
does not deny, but rather explicitly asserts, that he who is 
Pope may be a temporal ruler also. What he denies is, that’ 
the Pope, as Pope, i.c., as Vicar of Christ, is a temporal 
ruler, or that he has any direct temporal jurisdiction. The 
Pope, as Vicar of Christ, represents Christ as He lived on 
this earth; but Christ, whilst He lived on this earth, was not 
a temporal ruler, and had not a temporal kingdom, for He 
said to Pilate: My kingdom is not of this world. Christ 
promised Peter, and later conferred on him, the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but not the keys of any earthly king- 
dom; and the nature and extent of the binding and loosing 
power, conferred on Peter and his successors in the Primacy, 
are to be interpreted with reference to the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, which connote only spiritual, not direct tem- 
poral power. 

For thus boldly denying to the Popes direct temporal 
power Bellarmine incurred the displeasure of Sixtus V, who 
put the first volume of the “Controversies,” on the Index; 
however, the theologian has proved to be in the line of the 
Church’s tradition and his doctrine is now taught uni- 
versally. Billot, in his second volume, De Ecclesia, says 
that the few theologians who taught the opposite, before 
Bellarmine’s time, are now practically negligible. 
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INDIRECT TEMPORAL POWER 


Bellarmine’s next proposition is, that the Pope has in- 
direct temporal power. Clearly, there is no question here of 
the Pope as Ruler of the Papal States. The question is: 
What kind of temporal power has the Pope, as Pope, over 
Christian temporal rulers and their Christian subjects? We 
have already seen that, as the eternal transcends the tem- 
poral, the Pope should have the power of regulating tem- 
poral things, in so far as such regulation is needed for the 
saving of souls; that he should have indirect temporal 
power. 


Again, in a Christian State, Pope, King, clerics and lay- 
men are all members of one body, which is the Church; but 
in one and the same body there ought to be union between 
the members, and dependence of the members both on one 
another and on their head; and as the temporal interests 
of all should come second to the spiritual, it is only right 
that the temporal ruler, as well as the citizens, should be 
under the guidance of the spiritual, in so far as this subordi- 
nation is necessary for the protection and advancement of 
spiritual interests. 

Lastly, the universal commission given to St. Peter and 
his successors—Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,—proves 
that the Popes have both the right and the duty to direct 
Christian rulers in all those actions whereby eternal salva- 
tion may be either lost or won. One such action is the right 
use of the governing power: it immediately concerns the 
ruler’s eternal salvation and that of his subjects, of which 
Christ’s Vicar has charge. But ‘he could not fulfil that 
charge unless his spiritual power indirectly extends to the 
ordering of temporal affairs; unless he can forbid temporal 
rulers to make laws injurious to religton, command them to 
abrogate such laws, if they have been already made, and 
enact such regulations as the eternal interests at stake de- 
mand; finally, unless he can coerce, if necessary, the tem- 
poral ruler to do his duty. Moreover, this indirect tem- 
poral power of the Popes does not depend on varying cir- 
cumstances of time and place, nor originate in pacts made 
with tempéral rulers. It belongs to the Popes jure divino. 
This is clear from the arguments of Bellarmine which I have 
here summarized, which arguments brought him into colli- 
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sion with the Regalists generally, and, many years later, 
with James I of England in particular. 

But Robert Bellarmine’s doctrine still holds the theo- 
logical field. It is taught as explicitly and as clearly by the 
theologians of our own time as it was by St. Bellarmine 
and Suarez, his contemporary; as every student knows. We 
must, of course, distinguish between the indirect temporal 
jurisdiction of the Pope and the prudent exercise of the 
same. Prudent exercise will depend on time and place, and 
on many other circumstances, as Billot is careful to point 
out; but the power itself belongs to the Popes at all times, 
and in every place, being independent of all such fluctuating 
circumstances. It is no mere relic of the middle ages. What 
seems so clear to us to-day needed courage and consistency 
to maintain in Bellarmine’s age; although their teaching is 
securely based on the Fathers, Scholastics and Councils, 
Francis Suarez and he deserve the credit of being the first 
to give it widespread currency in the schools of theology. 


BELLARMINE AND Civit AUTHORITY 


An adequate treatment of the relation of temporal rulers 
to their subjects would require more space than I can here 
devote to it. Besides, it is an ethical rather than a theologi- 
cal question, savouring somewhat of politics. It is quite true 
that Bellarmine was a political thinker of a no mean order; 
but it will suffice here to say that, in Bellarmine’s teaching 
about the origin of civil society and civil authority, noth- 
ing has had to be changed through the subsequent develop- 
ment of doctrine. It is true that Suarez taught it also; for 
he, like Bellarmine, found its roots in St. Thomas. So in- 
deed did all the later Schoolmen down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when it suffered, not indeed an 
eclipse, but a certain obscuration. It has now emerged 
again with greater brilliance than ever. 

I have mentioned only an infinitesimal fraction of Bellar- 
mine’s theological activities; but I hope I have said enough 
for the purpose and scope of this brief notice. I do not 
think it necessary to add anything more explicit even on his 
controversy with James I of England. The “English Solo- 
mon” found much to object to in the first volume of the 
“Controversies,” published a score of years before James 
became King, but the vast amount which St. Robert 
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wrote in refutation of the King does but expand, explain, 
and reinforce what he had already published. Father 
Brodrick gives such a wonderfully interesting account of the 
reception which the “Controversies” received, both from 
Catholics and Protestants, that I have felt it would be some- 
thing like sacrilege for me to attempt to condense it. To 
be appreciated, it must be read in the “Life.” 


His GENIusS 


The four huge volumes of the “Controversies” are before 
me as I write. To enumerate the subjects of which they 
treat would make a muster-roll far too long to be included 
in an article. But as I glance my eye down the index of 
these volumes, the question suggests itself to me: What 
place is Bellarmine likely to hold amongst theologians in the 
future? These four volumes practically cover the whole 
field of theology, and yet, as everybody knows, they are 
very far from being the sum total of Bellarmine’s theological 
writings. Although other questions have come to the fore 
since his time, the subjects that are treated of in St. 
Bellarmine’s volumes will need to be taught in our theologi- 
cal schools to the end of time, and they are permanently 
indebted to his genius and learning. Nowhere else will 
theological professors and students find more apposite Scrip- 
tural proofs; nowhere else will they find more convincing 
arguments and illustrations drawn from erudite antiquity. 
Nor is Bellarmine behindhand as a scholastic theologian. 
The learning found in the “Controversies” is by no means 
exclusively Scriptural and Patristic. They abound in theo- 
logical reasoning also; and in theological reasoning of very 
solid dimensions. 

Father Brodrick says:—-“At Trent, the Bible and St. 
Thomas ruled the debates; at the Vatican, the Bible, St. 
Thomas, and Bellarmine.” Many men still living can re- 
member the Vatican Council, at which “the Bible, St. 
Thomas, and Bellarmine ruled the debates.” Making all 
due allowance for the fact that the Infallibility of the 
Pope—a subject on which Bellarmine had written so con- 
vincingly and so lucidly—was defined at the Vatican Coun- 
cil, yet, if the Vatican Council were to be resumed to- 
morrow, I see no reason for thinking that Bellarmine would 
not hold it in an equally honoured place. 





Saint Robert Bellarmine 


Most REVEREND ALBAN GOODIER 


Part of an article dealing with the Saint’s relations with England 
Reprinted from the Month, February, 1928. 


T would be ungracious to conclude this estimate of 
Bellarmine without some notice of his relations with 
this country. Bellarmine had an interest which reached out 
to every nation; not only did he follow the vicissitudes of 
the Church in every European state, but in the evening of 
his life we find him looking beyond to the Eastern churches, 
and even to India and China. Nevertheless it may be said 
with certainty that he had a special love for England. In 
his Autobiography he is careful to tell us that when as a 
very young man he travelled on foot to Louvain, he had 
as his companions, “Doctor William Allen’”—a name of 
which Catholic England must be ever proud—‘and three 
others, two English and one Irish.”” What those men talked 
of on that journey we may well imagine. In Louvain and 
Douay he had ample opportunity to learn the troubles of 
our forefathers; it was in the early years of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. When he left Louvain for Rome he went 
in the company of five Englishmen; more than ever may we 
be sure what those six men discussed on their way. Arrived 
in Rome, and appointed Professor of Controversy, we are 
expressly told that he lectured to the English students. The 
English College was founded, and from the first he took a 
special interest in its growth. When the first students took 
the oath of service to their country, which in their case 
meant readiness for martyrdom, Bellarmine was one of the 
witnesses; so full of admiration was he of their sacrifice that 
he offered to share it, and to go to England that he might 
put himself at the service of the stricken English Catholics. 
After those days the name of Bellarmine soon became 
well known in England. Nowhere did the “Controversies” 
rouse more opposition; means of many kinds were taken to 
hold him up to ridicule; when the Clementine Vulgate ap- 
peared, with his introduction, it was found to be a good op- 
portunity to round upon him and tear his reputation to 
pieces. Later he was driven to cross swords with a royal 
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protagonist, no less than the English king, James I, him- 
self; and it is an irony of fate that posterity to-day, English 
posterity in particular, finds itself ranged on the side of Bel- 
larmine in the controversy, thanking him for the true defini- 
tion of the rights of kings in contrast with those claimed by 
the Scottish-English monarch. James, maintaining the di- 
vine right of kings, as such would be absolute; Bellarmine 
showed him on what that divine right rested, coming back to 
his former teaching of constitutional monarchy. James, des- 
pising his ancestry, and even his mother, in spite of his Scot- 
tish accent would be more English than the English; Bellar- 
mine, too simple-minded to believe that any man could be 
so disloyal to his own, was at pains in his argument to re- 
mind him of his Catholic forefathers, and in particular of his 
mother who, for conscience’ sake, had been deprived of her 
all. As for the king’s affectation of Englishry, Bellarmine 
has much to say which even to this day historians do not 
care to mention. 

In the whole of this controversy it is evident that Bellar- 
mine knew well the intellectual caliber of the man with 
whom he was dealing. Perhaps he failed to understand his 
soul, for the reason that, in his simplicity, he could not be- 
lieve that such a man existed, much less that he could be 
the son of Mary Stuart. In any case, one suspects it was 
not altogether for the monarch’s sake that he suffered him- 
self to be drawn into the fray; it was rather for the sake of 
‘his Catholic subjects, whom Bellarmine loved and admired, 
many of whom he had counted among his friends, whose 
loyalty to the truth he would not allow to be tarnished in 
any way. Thus we find him soon leaving James to the froth 
of his own ill-temper; he turns instead to encouraging Cath- 
olics in their resistance to the Oath of Supremacy, which 
implied the loss of that faith for which their fathers had 
died and their brethren were dying. What he said might 
stir up anger in other countries as well as in England; but 
English Catholics to-day must revere the name of Bellarmine 
for the way he has stood by them, and Englishmen who are 
not Catholics have reason to respect him for defining, more 
clearly than did any man before him, the true relation of 
the people to the crown.! 


1The controversy with James I would seem to complete the teaching of 
Bellarmine elsewhere concerning the rights and limitations of national authority. 
Father Brodrick (i. 241) gives interesting evidence to show how the Church’s 
spokesman may have influenced the framing of America’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
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Bellarmine was small of stature. From his childhood his 
health was not good, and he seems to have prematurely 
aged: before he was fifty we find him writing of himself as 
growing old. His sight was bad; he was deaf, in his later 
life quite deaf in the left ear, with the right, as he says, “he 
can hear well enough if people will speak up.” For all that 
he had an attractive bearing; the natural simplicity of ‘his 
character was ever apparent in his face, while the ease and 
affability of his manner was a wonder to his enemies. Only 
at times, when he was absorbed with some preoccupation, he 
would become silent and abstracted; when he was Rector of 
the Roman College he was admonished by the Father 
General to make himself more easily accessible to his sub- 
jects. But in his old age this was gone; then, when the 
summer came round, and the young Jesuit scholastics went 
to their villa in the hills, the aged Cardinal delighted to go 
with them, and they were no less delighted to have him. 
We have somewhere read that it was chiefly for these young 
men. and for these occasions, that he wrote the little spiritual 
treatises which appeared during his last years. 

This is an aspect of the man whose “Life and Labours” 
Father Brodrick has described in the two large volumes he 
has set before us. We seem to recognize in him a singular 
resemblance to St. Paul; singleness of purpose which would 
not be thwarted, simple-mindedness which would always be 
true, unconsciousness of self which looked for no reward, 
sensitiveness which induced to depression but never quite 
surrendered, labor incessant, thorough, disinterested, and 
behind all a sense of the supernatural so familiar that to him 
it was a second nature. He was learned, but utilitarian 
rather than scholarly; a theologian, but practical rather than 
speculative; a master of the spiritual life, but with little of 
the mystic. Throughout his seventy-nine years he remained 
a child; as we have already hinted, we believe this to have 
been the one great secret of his influence. 





